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record a preliminary injunction should have been granted. 
The bill avers that the defendants are usurping powers 
involving authority over the exposition and the grounds, 
and in virtue thereof assumes to open the exposition on 
Sunday in contravention of the acts of Congress — not- 
withstanding such opening would be of great injury and 
a grievous prejudice to the common public good and to 
the welfare of the people of the United States. It is not 
contended that any property interest of the complainant 
will be injured by the threatened action, nor is there any 
allegation of irreparable injury or probable loss by such 
action. 

But it is said that the intervention of the court may be 
rested upon the protection of the United States in its 
possession of the grounds of the exposition for the pur- 
pose of protecting the United States in its possession. 
The furnishing of the five million souvenir coins was a 
condition upon the local corporation by the United States, 
in addition to the many millions it had already contributed, 
the further sum of $2,500,000 and the giving to the 
government of a satisfactory guaranty that it would pro- 
vide all additional sums necessary for the complete 
construction of the work prior to May 1, 1893, and was 
subject to two conditions subsequent, namely, the pay- 
ment by the corporation of all expense, costs and charges 
of the great departments of the exposition and the 
closing of the exposition on Sunday. 

APPROPRIATION NOT A CHARITABLE TRUST. 

In view of the vast pi'evious expenditure of the corpo- 
ration and the extent of the obligations assumed, the 
right of all parties concerned, and the nature of these 
conditions, and the conditions subsequent, we do not 
think this a proper case for the rule in question, nor can 
we concur in the proposition that the appropriation of the 
$2,500,000 amounted to a charitable trust, upon certain 
conditions warranted. The appropriation was made for 
the purpose of aiding in defraying the cost of the comple- 
tion of the work and to be paid over on vouchers for 
labor done, material furnished and services performed in 
the prosecution of the work. It was an appropriation for 
the benefit of the local corporation to help it out of its 
financial difficulty and to enable it to complete its under- 
taking, and as such does not come under the accepted 
definition of a charitable gift for the benefit of an indefinite 
class of persons. So far as the purpose of the appropri- 
ation subsequently made is concerned, that purpose had 
to be accomplished before the money could be paid over. 

The decision of the court might interpose to protect the 
United States in its possession, but it is the local corpora- 
tion that is in actual possession under the law of the State 
and of the ordinance of the south park commissioners. 
The possession is recognized by the acts of Congress as 
essential to the construction and administration of the 
exposition by thecorporation. In that construction the 
corporation has invested sixteen millions of dollars under 
circumstances that preclude the view that the United 
States have exclusive administration and authority in the 
premises. It is perfectly clear that Congress never 
intended that Congress should become responsible for the 
construction of any of the buildings except its own or for 
the work provided for by the appropriation. However, 
it was intended that the exposition should receive the 
sanction of the government, and in that sense, as remarked 
be Chief Justice Waite in the Philadelphia case, "be 
impressed by a national or international character." Of 



course the government has a qualified possession, but we 
find nothing in this regard upon which to base an inter- 
vention of a court of equity on that ground. 

We cannot now discuss the various questions necessary 
to be considered, but which will be treated of in the 
opinion to be filed. It is sufficient to say that we cannot 
except this case from the ordinary rule, which requires to 
the exercise of jurisdiction in chancery some injury to 
property, whether actual or prospective, some invasion 
of property or civil rights, some injury irreparable in its 
nature, and which cannot be redressed at law. This is 
not such a case and the result is we hereby refuse the order 
and the case is remanded for further proceedings not 
inconsistent with these conclusions. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Frankfurt on the Main, Germany, 
(Arndt Str. 52) June 4, 1893. 
To the Hon. E. T. Paine and the Directors of the 

American Peace Society, Boston, Mass. 

Friends and Fellow-workers ! 

Having noticed your resolution of March 13th, con- 
cerning a statement contained in an article contributed by 
me to the January number of the Peace Journal Die 
Waffen Nieder, also the editorial in the American Advo- 
cate of Peace of April, 1893, I desire to offer a few 
remarks in explanation, and in order to remove misap- 
prehension. 

I am an American by feeling and by training. I emigrated 
to the United States at the age of thirteen and fully im- 
bibed the spirit of our political ideas, also adopted many 
of the habits and features peculiar to American character 
and social life. During my stay of twenty-six years in 
the United States (though having resided for some years 
in Europe, I still remain a good American citizen. I in- 
tend to take up my permanent abode in the United States 
within a twelve month), spent in town and country, in 
the Southern and Western States as also in Pennsylvania, 
I have had a better opportunity of learning to know na- 
tional character and the peculiarities of the different sec- 
tions of our people than comes within the range of the 
average American. The statement made by me, rests 
not only upon my knowledge thus gained, but also in my 
own individual feelings on this subject. 

As to the latter point : Though I am an ardent peace 
champion, possessing liberal and advanced ideas on inter- 
national relations, yet in case of a war between Great 
Britain and our country, my fund of hostility would reach 
a much higher temperature than a war with any other na- 
tion could call forth. 

This feeling exists within me in spite of the fact that I 
love and respect the English people ; consider them, in 
some respects less unscrupulous and more refined than we 
Americans are. I am happy to call a splendid English 
woman my wife, and have many dear friends and relations 
among the English, Scotch and Irish. 

Whenever I meet Britishers on the continent, I feel as 
if they were relatives (and so they are, in reality, to us 
in many close ways). 

Our people, though first of all nations in quality of 
character, in manly independence and self-respect, per- 
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sonal bravery aud pride in their country's power of fame, 
are essentially peace-loving and intent on devoting their 
great energies to their material and cultural advancement. 

This precludes desire for war or conquest ; besides, our 
foreign policy is controlled by public opinion which has 
its roots in the spirit of humanity, justice and liberality, 
which qualities Americans possess to a large degree. 

I know full well that we Americans are unanimous in 
the opinion that a war with Great Britain would of all 
possible wars be the most unnatural, and, therefore, is to 
be most shunned. It would be almost a family feud and 
would act most disturbingly upon the strong bonds, spir- 
itual as well as material, which unite the two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in close and comfortable relation- 
ship. 

Notwithstanding all that, I reaffirm that part of my 
statement " that in case of the outbreak of a war between 
the two countries, that war would call out in our people 
more intensity of feeling in our pride and patriotism as 
well as hostility and determination to settle unfinished 
scores than a conflict with any other nation possibly could 
do." You only quote 1776 and 1812 as irritanls; you 
have forgotten England's attitude and actions towards us 
during our struggle for existence in 1861 ! After credit- 
ing the English side with John Bright, Prince Albert and 
the sympathy of the laboring classes there remains still a 
goodly balance vs. John Bull ! 

You will notice that my English is faulty in style and 
expression ; to this must be attributed the fact that I have 
not been correctly understood in the closing sentence 
about the Carthagenians. I did not mean to say that 
Americans foster hostile feelings towards England, but 
wi^h to express the fact that such feelings are natural to 
them, having been inherited and instilled into them by 
their early education ; this germ of hostility remains, we 
do not lose it as we do our tirst teeth or our belief in the 
fairy tales of our early youth ! 

You, and the vast majority of English and American 
peace advocates, work on ethical or religious lines in pro- 
moting the cause. 

I, however, choose the practical and realistic methods 
by working on the selfish points of the Europeans. 

You might exclaim : Why does Hanauer advance a 
point which may be obnoxious to English pride and act 
as a covert attempt at intimidation ; he ought not to flaunt 
a red rag before the British bull. 

To which I answer : Bare truths and cold facts work a 
stronger effect than smooth arguments. The English are 
slow in political progress, when compared with their own 
colonies, the United States, Switzerland and other States. 

In spite of the rapid advancement of civilization, Eng- 
land clings to those cobwebs of feudal times : monarchy, 
privileged aristocracy, state-church, primogeniture, game- 
laws, muzzling Ireland, etc. 

Conservative as the English are, their liberal as well as 
Tory governments stand apathetic towards the hearty 
and noble offer of the American people in the matter 
of the Arbitration treaty. 

In such a case a current of cold air does more to rouse 
the nerves than soft warm breathing. 

1 have already had many proofs of the effectiveness of 
my method. Another statement in this same article of 
mine, roused a German liberal leader to question his gov- 
ernment why they would not accept of America's gener- 
ous offer to conclude a treaty of Arbitration. 



The article referred to has been republished in or widely 
commented upon by many German political papers. It, 
in itself, will do more to impress European politicians 
and public opinion than any amount of religious argu- 
mentation in favor of our propaganda. 

If desirable, I can send you an English translation of 
my article. Read as a whole, it will strike you favorably. 

With regards, I am, your friend, 

S. W. Hanauer. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES COM- 
MITTEE. 

On every hand the " war against war" extends, and 
new battalions of the Peace Army are being constituted. 
To-day I am able to announce the formation, under 
excellent auspices, of " The International Universities 
Committee," inaugurated last week at Paris by a meeting- 
held in the house of a distinguished man of science, Dr. 
Charles Richet. The idea originated with my friend, 
M. Jacques Dumas, founder of the " Association of the 
Young Friends of Peace " at Nimes ; and his colleagues, 
graduates and professors of the University of Paris, have 
for some time been engaged in laying the foundation of 
this new "International." The plan is to have corres- 
ponding and working members of the committee in all 
the Universities of the world, who shall work together 
in promoting the cause of International unity and co- 
operation, by creating a strong public opinion against 
jingoism and militarism, by teaching that all the peoples 
need each other, and should supplement each other's 
efforts for the progress of mankind in knowledge, in just 
and in humane government. What can be a nobler ideal 
to set before the young men at all seats of learning — 
before those who are to be the world's teachers, legis- 
lators, statesmen and leaders ? At what period of a man's 
life is a noble ideal so likely to arouse the heart and 
stimulate the brain? As Dr. Richet said to me, " For 
the triumph of our efforts on behalf of justice and concord, 
we must find recruits among the young. The old are too 
much bound in the fetters of prejudices and traditions, 
and cannot btlieve in any better state of things than 
that in which they have grown up, and which has become 
part of themstlves." This project found its public 
expression for the first time at a University Congress 
held at Ghent in 1891, which was attended by delegates 
from various countries ; and on that occasion M. Vachal, 
of the Paris University, in the course of an eloquent 
speech exclaimed, " What a power may be exercised in 
the future by a union of the several University groups 
engaged in the work of promoting progress and liberty ! 
It would have a greater influence on the future of Europe 
than all the intrigues of diplomacy, fettered as it is by 
antiquated traditions." Already, from the Universities 
of several countries, promises have been received of 
hearty support ; and we trust that we may, at n ) distant 
date, be able to report that University students of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada and the United States have 
shown themselves not less alive than the students of 
Paris and Vienna to the great import of this appeal. — H. 
P. in the London Echo. 



